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Quoevs, L. 1, August 31st, 1858. 

Loitering the other morning on the beach, for a 
fall draught of the delicious breezes last from 
Cuba, we met a man walking rapidly and watch- 
fully forward on the sands, with a definite pur- 
pose 60 evident in his movement as strongly to con- 
trast our own ‘sweet do-nothing mood and 
manner, and with an equipment so peculiar 
that it instantly attracted the ladies’ attention. 
With a rough and coarse pea-jacket buttoned to his 
chin, trowsers that bad evidently had more than 
one thorough soaking in the surf, and a cap that 
might well claim the name of “* Sou’-wester,” he 
held in his hand, and occasionally raised to his 
sunburnt and weather-beaten but good-natured 
face, an OPERA-GLASS, fresh from New York and 
the French Boulevards. The sight of their owa 
“Wheeler and Wilsons, worked by oxen, and 
employed in stitching fishermen’s boots, would 
hardly have seemed @ More incongruous appari- 
tion, than did this dainty and fashionable lorgnette 
in those hard hands, and before that face so seam- 
ed and brown, to the amused ladies. The mys- 
tery was not lessened by the fact that a beach- 
wagon, with its stout yoke of oxen, and its attend- 
ant company of a dozen men, was following a hun- 
dred yards behind. Bat the only novelty in the 
spectacle was one relative to my companions. 
They had not happened to meet the phenomenon 
on & previous occasion; but my more frequent 
contact with “the gang”—the word, I need hard- 
ly say, has lost all taint of offensive significance 
as popularly applied to these honest and kindly 
workers in the surf—enabled me at once to inter- 
pret to them the unexpected conjunction. As 
some of your readers may not unlikely find them- 
selves in the same predicament of mental con- 
fusedness, I extend the offer of explanation to 
them. 

The-man is the captain of one of the companies 
of fishermen on the shore ; and the group of men fol- 
jowing behind him, with that low-hung and broad- 
tired wagon, are the privates in his command. 
Another part of the same company are in yonder 
surf-boat, slowly moving forward about parallel 
with the wagon, a couple of hundred yards from 
the shore. The captain is now on the look-out 
for fish; and the opera-glass is his helper in this 
office, standing to him in the place of the marine 
telescope to navigators approaching an unfamiliar 
eeast. The prima-donnas, toward which the 
astonished lenses are turned, are simply wrinkles 
on the top of the sea, outside the breakers, precur- 
sors of the coming of a troupe of “ moss-bunkers.” 
One imagines the indignation of the Parisian arti- 
san, ata vision of these base American utilities to 
the serving of which his handiwork has come! 
Yet you will see before long with what skill and 
success its unkempt possessor uses his instru- 
ment. No dandy could deliver such swift and 
sure glances through the small twin barrels. 
Look! his eye has caught something already, dis- 
tant and slight, but full of significance; a rippling 
rustle, breaking the regular fluctuations of the 
waves, like the crisp foot-prints of a puff of wind, 
or the sharp spatter of ashower. You cannot yet 
seeit; but you can see the instant movement in 
the boat and around the wagon, hurrying to the 
point where he is standing, and waving his hand. 
And now you can see the object itself which has 
caught his eye. There! look, as that wave slow- 
ly rises; do you not see it?—a rapid crinkle, 
slightly reddish-brown in tint, and so contrasting 
both in hue and in motion the green slow-heaving 
Waves around it? There is the “school; and 
soon you will see the thousands of fish that go to 
make it, scooped out before you in shovelfals and 
wagon-loads, and piled upon the beach to be divid- 
ed and carried off. 


But not just yet. The ‘school’ is still too far 
from the shore for the seine to be oast with the 
certainty of reachingthem. So the surf-boat plies 
back and forth in front of the fish, on the seaward 
side, With the steersman standing high in the bow, 
sweeping his long oar hither and yon with splash 
and cry, and sometimes throwing it altogether 
from his hand to strike the water more sharply 
with it, to drive the startled school toward the 
shore. They are nearing it now; Hurrah, they 
are near enough to be taken ; and ‘ hurry all hands’ 
is the instant word! Swiftly, with long and steady 
oar-strokes, the buoyant boat leaps to the shore, 
turning, however, before it reaches it, turning onthe 
pivot of that long bow-oar in the very midst of the 
breakers, before the sand has touched its bottom. 
Three or four of the company that were follo wing 

1¢ Wagon rush into the surf, breast-high if need 
ve, to catch the line that is thrown to them from 
the boat. It is the long rope—two hundred feet 
‘ong oy more—that is attached to one end of the 
“oubly long seine. It is caught on the cast; and 
ustantly the swift and high-breasted boat yields 
‘o the rapid impulse of the rowers, and darts again 
‘oward the deeper sea. The keen instinct of the 
lunter seems to the excited spectator on the beach 
to have seized the very boat itself, and it flies 
like a thing of life over the waves. Now the rope 
's exhausted; and the seine which follows it is 
being swiftly ‘payed out’ from the stern of the 
boat. Faster and faster fly the oars, faster and 
faster glides the boat, as the school is reached, and 
the seine begins to be turned to inclose it. They are 
round it now ; they have turned back toward the 
shore; they are dashing to the beach as fast as eight 
strong pairs of arms can speed their passage ; 
the seine is all out; the light boat rises on the top 
ofa breaker; one more quick dash and plunge of 
the oars, an instant’s poise, with almost the bottom- 
boards of the slight and elastic fabric visible in the 
air, and it leaps to land; the men are out of itand 
Tushing up the beach, with the rope attached to 
the other end of the seine; only one remains, to 
pull the boat so high upon the sands that the 
waves which might be enamored of its grace shall 
not wile it away, and then he also is with his com- 
tades, tugging at the ropes to haul the seine 
quickly to land! It will not hurt us to lay 
hold, too, and find what it is to draw seines for a 
living. 

Now look again.. The long andregular range of 
corks, attached to and supporting the top of the 
‘eine, runs out three hundred feet from the shore 
tnd, then turns and doubles, and returns toward 
land, The strongly-knit sides, heavily weighted 
With lead at the bottom, fall twenty feet down- 
Ward, in perpendicular descent from the corks ; and 
Somewhere within that oblong or oval mass of wa- 
= encompassed by the meshes is the ‘school’ of 

sh for which all this hurry andstruggle have been 
Biven. But that which thus appears of the seine 
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is not the whole of it. Out from the middle of it, 
at the furthest point from us, and still running sea- 
ward, is what is called by the fishermen “ the cod ;” 
a long and wide bag, that is, woven of strong twine 
like the seine, opening out of it, and forming in 
fact the most essential portion of it, into which the 
fish are still to be driven, in order that they may be 
safely landed. This is as yet invisible to us, the 
top of it below the surface of the water; but we 
shall see it, and appreciate its usefulness, before this 
is over. 

See, now! as the seine is drawn closer and 
closer, and the corks sway up on the backs of the 
waves, how the fish begin to show more plainly 
on the top of the water! Itis all alive and glanc- 
ing with them ; the blue and gold backs, and shin- 
ing sides, reflecting the sunshine like so many 
prisms! Ha, what is that? that larger fin, rising 
above the rest so suddenly? It is the fin of a 
Shark, that has been chasing the school, and that 
now is taken in the same net with them. How 
he tumbles about, and plunges, and struggles, as 
these irresistible muscles around us pull seine and 
fish all bodily toward the shore! No help forhim! 
He goes with the rest as surely as if he had been a 
mere sculpin. The well-wrought meshes will 
not give; and these trained arms would haul a 
whale himself on shore, if they could once get a 
fair purchase on him. So snap and swallow as 
fast as you can, unlucky and greedy Monsieur 
Shark! It is your last breakfast; and ten minutes 
hence your market value, as you lie on the sands, 
will be five cents, and nothing over!—Now the 
corks on the farther side of the seine are drawn 
almost to the edge of the breakers, and yet the 
fish are flashing and glancing on the top of the 
water, and some of them are escaping over the 
corks, and it seems to be uncertain still whether 
they will rush to the “cod” and fill it,—supposing it 
an opening into the sea, and finding it too late a 
mere stout fish-cage,—or whether they will sim- 
ply be pulled up with the seine, and most of them 
lost. But see, while we are speaking they are 
entering the cod. There is a singular lull on the 
top of the water; one has found beneath the sur- 
face what seems to promise an escape from the 
pressure that was getting too strict, and he has 
rushed into it; the others have poured after him, 
the cod is full, and the rest may go! Heaveaway, 
now, men! Heave hard, boys! Get out of the way, 
dogs and little chaps, or you will be trodden to the 
consistency of jelly-fish! Another and another 
pull; up comes the seine; up comes the heavy 
“cod,” with Twenty Theusand fish within it; a 
half-dozen men, each with his oar to serve asa 
lever, are in the breakers behind the mass, to hold 
it up as the surf washes over it, lest the meshes 
break with the mere weight of fish as it swings 
back; a yard or two of the corded top is swiftly 
unlaced, the beach-wagon hastily driven to the 
spot down the slope of the sands, and with light 
scoops the fish are rapidly transferred to its basin, 
and thence as rapidly to the beach higher up, 
where they lie piled up for the farmers who buy 
them. 

What a beautiful, singular, almost sad sight, it 
is to be sure,—these thousands of fish, that ten 
minutes since were leaping with life, that a half 
hour since were roaming the-paths of the sea un- 
checked, now heaped and dying or dead upon the 
sands! They are not all “ bunkers,” or “ menha- 
den,” as I think they call the same fish at New- 
port. Here is a blue-fish, selected from the rest, 
and kept for separate sale or use. What a noble 
fellow! ten pounds at least, in that yet bright 
and palpitating form! Ah, what a troll that 
would have been, with him at one end of the 
strong and taut line, your hand at the other, and 
the sail-boat sliding swiftly away under a steady 
eight-knot breeze from the spot where he sprang 
at the squid and was hooked! Here comes a 
“Spanish mackerel,” till lately a stranger on this 
coast, but now not unfrequently found in the 
seine, and as fine a fish, our breakfast-tables wit- 
ness, as ever was broiled. Here are sheeps’- 
heads, flounders, weak-fish too, and possibly a 
sturgeon, with lots of sea-crabs, and no end of 
jelly-fish promiscuously twisted in with the mesh- 
es of the seine. But where is that shark, whose 
tail and fin we saw in the water as he ravenously 
darted after his prey? Ah, here he lies ; an enor- 
mous fellow he seems to us, a ‘ fair-sized fish’ the 
fishermen say,—eight feet long from tail-end to 
snout, with three rows of teeth in his ugly looking 
mouth, and a bunker still held in the gripe of his 
jaws. ‘How easily he might snip off an arm ora 
limb,’ you cannot help thinking as you look at his 
length, and the width of the mouth which you 
have pried open; and you almost resolve not to 
try the surf-bathing again in a hurry, for fear 
some brother or uncle of his should be happening 
that way. But no accident of the sort has ever 
occurred here, though children and youngsters 
have been bathing here for years, as well as 
adults. ‘They would rather have the bunkers,’ 
the fishermen nonchalantly tell you. And 
so you are comforted as you look again at his 
sharp nose and your brown hands, and will 
plunge into the surf as fearlessly to-morrow 
as you did yesterday, and just as safely. And 
here is another queer-looking fish, outside the oth- 
ers ; a ‘shovel-nosed shark,’ witha head a foot wide, 
and eyes at the opposite sides of the shovel. A 
wide-sighted fellow he must be, as he darts 
through the water ; able to look on the right hand 
and the left before he strikes and seizes his prey. 
And here,—for the net has gathered of every kind 
—here is the queerest fish of all; a back almost 
as broad as a turtle’s, great fins on the sides, and 
a tail straight and powerful, that looks capable of 
giving a formidable stroke. ‘ What is this?’ you 
ask; ‘a Stingwray’ says the fisherman; ‘he 
strikes with his tail, and has a barb in the end of 
it!’ and you cease to wonder at the stories you 
have heard of their ferocity and power of destruc- 
tion, when you look at the simple but fearful 
mechanism which their Maker has given them! 

So all the fish are landed now ; the signalsare up, 
to show the farmers that a school has been taken, 

and that they may come to purchase if they wish ; 
and the “gang” are off for still another haul. 
Twenty Thousand fish in this one! but this is not an 
extraordinary catch, and the seine itself is not one 
of the largest. Not unfrequently Forty thousand are 
taken ; and on the Peeonic bay, John Martin says— 
who loves a good story, which of course means atrue 
one—that over a Million were taken at oncea few 
years since. They are sold to the farmers at a dollar 
a thousand, and are used simply as fertilizers ; seat- 
tered over the fields, and left to decay, and so made 
to stimulate the arid fields with their animal de- 
posites. It seems a melancholy and incongruous 
destiny for these thousands of forms so lithe and 
shapely, so swift in motion, so replenished with 
life, and brilliant even in death with such prodi- 





gal and changeful lustres,—to be turned by the de- 
composing elements into mere manures, and made 
to nourish potatoes and corn, instead of fulfilling 
their free sea-career! And it cannot but be,—in 
this age when Science is nobly busy in finding the 
most various applications and uses for all that 
man gains, and when cheap food is so urgently 
demanded not only by humanity but by the real 
needs of society and the state,—that these myriads 
of fish will by-and-bye be turned to more account 
than they can be in being used as now. They are 
bony and oily, indeed ; notso toothsome and delicate 
as many others ; but they are after all kindred with 
the herring, which not long since were used as 
carelessly as these now are, but which are now 
salted and smoked universally, and used more ex- 
tensively than almost any other species of fish, for 
inexpensive popular food. These ‘ bunkers’ can be 
salted and laid down in barrels, and supplied in 
almost unlimited quantities at two dollars per 
barrel. And it cannot be that they shall always 
be left as they are now, te be food for worms, and 
to make the crooked-necked squashes bigger 
through their immolation. 

Such an unseemly fate is fair enough 
perhaps for sharks. Riding the other afternoon 
with one of my daughters we turned our horses 
into a wood-path, supposing it a road, and 
brought up by the barn-yard of a comfortable 
farm-house. There lay three sharks, extended on 
the dirt-heaps, no longer formidable to even the 
puppy who sprang out to greet us, but stiffly and 
slowly darkening in the sun, and turning to 
decay. I confess they did not appeal to my sym- 
pathies. ‘Better so than within the breakers,’ 
is instinctively the sentence; and albeit a gentle- 
man who has tried it assures me that the shark is 
‘really very good eating,’ and that steaks from his 
sides are better than halibut, it will be long I sus- 
pect before the settled popular repugnance to his 
peculiar disposition and habits will let him be- 
come,a customary dish. He may be used, then, 
for whatever profit he best can serve. But I am 
glad to remember thatthe one ‘ moss- bunker,’ out of 
the unlucky Twenty Thousand, whom I, in obedi- 
ence to feminine instincts, helped into his native 
element again, as he lay wriggling and flapping 
upon the sands, and who wagged his tail in tri- 
umphant gratitude as he disappeared beneath the 
surf, is likely to have some other destiny than 
that of coming up in an extra-large potato, for 
this year at least! I very much suspect that if 
he had been consulted he would hardly have con- 
sidered the tenth of a cent, which was wasted 
when he went, a fair equivalent for his fish-life ! 


But eneugh of Seining. Let us turn the leaf on 
sharks and bunkers, and look at something more 
purely human.—One of the institutions familiar to 
the eyes of all sojourners at Quogue,—indeed the 
only institution we boast, outside our few boarding- 
houses, except the Liberty-pole and the school- 
house—is the Life-Saving Station-House ; erected 
and equipped by the New York Underwriters I be- 
lieve, but now owned and maintained by the gen- 
eral Government. Others similar are established, 
at intervals of five miles, along all this sandy and 
surf-beaten coast, from Montauk-point to the west 
of Rockaway ; and though their usefulness is not 
very often put to the test no one can visit them, 
and inspect their apparatus, without feeling that 
when needed their value would be inestimable 
by money, or without hoping that if anywhere he 
should be cast away, on that expected return voy- 
age from Europe, it might be near one of these 
kind establishments. The house stands high on 
one of the sandhills, where the surf cannot reach 
it, unless in a gale of unprecedented violence ; and 
within, its array of necessary implements is very 
complete. A Life-boat, of course, is the most 
prominent of these ; of Francis’ pattern, with me- 
tallic air-chambers, and cork buoys on the sides, 
making it capable of carrying many persons, and 
nearly incapable of being overturned, or of being 
swamped in any sea. Aside from this, however, 
there are large and powerful rockets provided, 
which can be driven a hundred yards from the 
shore, with lines attached, in the face of fierce 
winds. There is a mortar, too, capable of throwing 
light balls, weighing some twenty-five pounds 
apiece, four or five hundred yards. Each of these 
balls has a small chain attached to it, with which 
in case of shipwreck a line is connected ; and then 
the ball being thrown by careful gunnery over the 
deck of the stranded vessel, two hundred fathoms 
from the shore, the line may be drawn out to it, 
and after this a rope, and still later a hawser, es- 
tablishing thus communication with the land. The 
cable being drawn out and made taut by the wind- 
lass—it is anchored on the shore by large sand- 
anchors—the Life-car goes next, hung upon the 
hawser, and running easily onit. It is drawn out 
to the ship and then back to the shore by lines at- 
tached. This “car” is simply a large water-tight 
metallic case, nearly boat-shaped in form, capable 
of holding four or five persons lying at length, and 
with a lid that closes air-tight when it is shut. 

The moment the hawser is connected with the 
ship, although the seas are so fiercely tempestuous 
that even the life-boat cannot be forced out 
through the breakers, the car begins to ply back 
and forth; and in an hour a whole ship’s compa- 


ny, of fifty persons, may be transferred from the | 


riven decks and icy cordage to the quiet warmth 
and shelter of the Station. Within the latter are 
all the materials, always at hand, for light and 
fire; beds are ready for those who need an in- 
stant repose, after the fearful battle with the 
storm; and even cooking-utensils and food are 
provided, especially in the remoter stations, that 
all delay may be avoided in ministering to the 
wants of the shipwrecked sufferers.—This system 
of provident and helpful philanthropy owes its 
perfection, I believe, if not its existence, in large 
measure to the exertions of the late Walter R. 
Jones of New York; but as I said before the gen- 
eral Government has now taken charge of it. The 
gentleman who has charge of ours at Quogue—a 
sea-captain of long service, now retired from the 
deck, full of the humor and nerve of the sailor,— 
has a pride in keeping his in careful order ; and the 
celebration of the successful laying & the tele- 
graphic cable a few weeks since gave him the 
opportunity to gratify our company of summer- 
visiters by showing them the operation of the rock- 
ets and mortar. His necessary occasional experi- 
ments with his instruments, for testing their effi- 
ciency, were thus made to correspond with, and 
memorably to signalize,the general jubilation at 
the triumphant knitting of the continents togeth- 
er; and I suspect our party was the only one, on 
the Island at least, whose feu de joie went so far 
beyond tar-barrels as to include the discharge 
of actual bomb-shells! They were very peace- 
ful bomb-shells, however; that were not loaded 
with powder and grape, and so did not explode 
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when they struck the water; and they were all 
drawn back to their box in the Station-House 
when the trial was over. Their errand being 
always one of help and good-will, it was very 
fitting that they should thus celebrate the new 
union of Nations! ’ 

From the Life-House to the Light-House is an 
easy transition ; and if you will let me say a word 
about that, before my pen ceases its journey, I will 
promise then to stop and relieve your readers.— 
One of the first things that struck my eye as a 
new thing at Quogue, the evening we reached here, 
was a brilliant light in the eastern sky, appearing 
before the stars were out, and burning with a 
brilliance so steady and intense that it looked as 
if the whole group of the asteroids, with half-a- 
dozen of the mildand respectable old family planets, 
had been melted into one, and set to starring it in 
a quite new position. I could not make out the 
meaning of the phenomenon, till some one en- 
lightened my thoughts as suddenly as the flame 
had my eyes, by suggesting that it was only “the 
new Light, on the point.” Then of course it 
flashed upon me that the slim, tall, lonesome 
tower which we used to see in the distance last 
year, rearing slowly its height of red brick high- 
er and higher over the sand-hills, had come to 
its completion; and that this splendid beacon, 
visible miles upon miles each way, was the crown 
of the shaft ; the vivid blossom, on that immense 
but unpromising red stalk! A visit to it, before 
leaving Quogue, became thenceforth a necessity ; 
and a day or two since, the heavens smiling and 
the horses being ready, we accomplished this part 
of our summer-mission. 

The Light-house stands seven miles or so from 
our hamlet; and much the pleasanter way of 
reaching it, for those who like sailing, is by the 
staunch and capacious sail-boat which plies on 
pleasure-trips in our West Bay. But as one or 
two of my particular party had a strong suspi- 
cion that the land was less likely to drown them 
than the water, and were apt moreover to sympa- 
thize uncomfortably with any unusual swell in 
the waves, we took the more settled path through 
the woods, and watched the red berries and pend- 
ent gray mosses instead of the wave-crests, en- 
livening the way with such cheerful chat as these 
wood-paths inspire. So accomplishing it, we found 
the drive over a very charming one. The roads 
are sandy; and now and then a veteran root, 
which all the passing wheels have not conquered, 
sends a shake through the carriage which seems 
for the moment to threaten its entireness, and 
which one’s bones and muscles remember, if the 
tough axles do not. But with careful pilotage, 
and a vigorous team, you will not get stranded ; 
and the agrémens of the drive far more than com- 
pensate for the slowness and the bumps. This 
fresh wood-perfume, pervading the air, the distil- 
lation of thousands of trees, and the fine essence 
of uncounted multitudes of blossoming shrubs— 
how subtle, sweet, invigorating it is! What a con- 
trast to the hot and fierce smells of the city! And 
then these sudden turns in the road, making you 
feel as if winding on through a long tree-bordered 
and moss-hung lane; these occasional stretches, 
through straight and shadowy columnar aisles ; 
these openings again upon the Bay and the Sea ;— 
how fine they all are! How easily the thoughts 
lapse into expression, and bubble into laughter, or 
hush themselves to stillness, and eddy around 
some remembrance or fancy ! and what benignant 
sympathy there seems, in the pines and the oaks, 
both with stillness and with mirth !—It ts very 
different not only from driving on flinty pavements, 
through ranges of houses and processions of peo- 
ple, between curb-stones and gas-posts, but even 
from driving on well-worn roads, fenced and fre- 
quented, over hills and through villages—this 
quiet and restful rambling along, with pause 
and jolt, through uncut woods, where you ride for 
miles without meeting a passenger, and where one 
not accustomed to the paths would get out of his 
way ten times in a mile without escape! Itis one 
of the great advantages of Quogue that the woods 
are clustered all around it, while the sea is before 
it; so that aten minutes’ walk takes you at any 
time from-the beach to the pines. An ox-cart over- 
flowing with children and youth, going out to the 
woods after branches and berries, or returning at 
dusk with wreaths and tree-boughs, and marking 
its progress with ripples of song and foam-caps of 
laughter, has been almost as familiar a sight to us 
in these past weeks as the bathing-wagons drawn 
up fer clothes-pails and passengers. 

But all this has little to do with the Light-house. 
We found it, when we reached it, a prodigious 
brick shaft, nearly 170 feet in height from the 
base, standing upon a low and smooth promon- 
tory, abutting on the bay. It is one of the highest, [ 
believe the very highest, on our whole Atlantic coast. 
It stands midway between that on Montauk and 
that on Fire Island ; and the light is of course dis- 
tinguished from either, so as to be instantly re- 
cognized at sea. One of the others is a revolving, 
the other a ‘ flash-light,’ brightening and disappear- 
ing. This is what is called a ‘ tetra-optic fixed 
light ;’ the flame of the lamp being steady as a 
star’s, and a peculiar arrangement of prisms, 
above and below, with a reflector behind, giving 
it an unusual intensity of brilliance, that makes it 
visible forty miles out at sea. The mechanism of 
the lantern is exceedingly perfect both without 
and within,—as it should be, having cost our 
democratic government nearly twenty thousand 
dollars, to which the tower has added five times 
as much more; and the keeper, Mr. Conley, is 
most courteous and intelligent in his attentions 
and explanations. The view from the summit is 
more than a recompense for the long ascent of 
nearly two hundred steps; the scene extending 
from the sail-covered horizon that stretches to the 
southward to what is said to be the West Rock of 
New Haven, and what is certainly a point near that ; 
and from beyond Bridgehampton, westward nearly 
to Moriches. As I walked around on the rail- 
ing of the lantern and looked on all this wealth 
beneath, of bay and ocean, meadow, woodland, 
hill, and village—it was impossible not to feel 
how great He is to whom the Earth, of which this 
is so inconsiderable a fraction, is only an atom! 
how wise, and kind, and provident He is, to whom 
each insect and bird and fruit in all the landscape 
is constantly as present as the star or the seraph ! 

The descent was easier than the ascent had 
been; and our quicker drive homeward, through 
the woods now sprinkled and pierced on all sides 
with the vivid and glorious radiance of sunset, and 
under a sky more beautiful than poem or picture 
could image, will not lightly be forgotten. The 
clouds were split, not as by violence, but as by 
subtle aerial chemistries, into filaments and films, 
and lightly wreathed or loosely scattered in all most 
fine and feathery shapes ; and the exquisite pomp 





and delicacy of tint that cinctured “and suffused 
these defy all terms to set them forth. It was an 
hour of such rare and high beauty—so spiritually 
pure, changeful, radiant—that the soul having met 
it seeks evér to reproduce it, in a clear recollection. 
And we felt, as we drew again te the gateway, at 
the end of our drive, amid the quiet evening- 
gloaming, that if that should be our last drive at 
Quogue, before returning to the bustle and busi- 
ness of the coming town-life, a pleasant summer 
would have had in it a beautiful and unforgotten 
consummation ! Ss. 


THE CABLE CELEBRATION. 

Tue Celebration, last Wednesday, in honor of the 
success of the Atlantic Cable, was one of the most en- 
thusiastic demonstrations ever witnessed in this city. 
The entire day and evening were given up to the gen- 
era] rejoicings, which were of a character becoming 
to the auspicious event which called them forth. 
There was a suspension of business, and participation 
in the holiday ; and the several streets which were 
made the principal seene of the celebration, were 
densely crowded from morning, and through the day 
and night, till near the dawn of the following day. 

The programme began with a full cathedral service 
at Trinity church, attended by the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Council of New York and other cities, 
with other public officers and heads of departments, 
and by the officers of the “ Niagara,” and other mem- 
bers of the Telegraphic Expedition. The immense 
edifice was filled to overflowing, presenting a most 
magnificent and imposing scene. After the usual 
Episcopal exercises, an address was delivered by 
Bishop Doane of New Jersey, the services closing with 
the singing of “ Old Hundred,” in which the whole 
congregation united their voices. 

At half past one o’clock, Capt. Hudson of the 
Nisgara, and Mr. Cyrus W. Field, were publicly re- 
ceived at the Battery, by an immense eoncourse of 
citizens and military, and by the ringing salutes of ar- 
tillery. A procession was immediately formed, which 
passed through the gates of Castle Garden, and was 
received by the military under arms, with the custo- 
mary salute. The authorities and their guests at once 
proceeded to their carriages in waiting for them, and 
the line was formed for the general procession up 
Broadway, amidst the thunder of cannon, the strains of 
martial music, and the pealing of bells. 

We have not space to notiee the various elements 
that composed this grand parade of regiments, socie- 
ties, public officers, bands and corporations, trade as- 
sociations—a line that stretched through more than 
the entire extent of Broadway, and dragged its slow 
length along through nearly the entire afternoon. The 
display of the military was, perhaps, unequaled, 
though in other respects the procession was inferior, 
particularly in the exhibition of trades, to the famous 
Croton Water Celebration. The stores on Broadway 
were variously decorated and festooned, and inscribed 
with appropriate mottoes. Among the military, and 
marching as well almost as the ‘‘Seventh Regiment” 
itself, was a band of Randall’s Island boys, numbering 
120 well-trained lads. 

The procession was announced to reach the Crystal 
Palace at 44 o’clock p.u., but it was two hours after 
that time before the military were heard approaching 
the spacious building. As it came in view the scene 
presented was most magnificent. Every building in 
the locality was besieged with human beings, who, 
from the windows, balconies, and roofs, were behold- 
ing the brilliant pageantry with the greatest interest 
and the most unbounded enthusiasm. Crowds of peo- 
ple were assembled in all the streets leading to the 
edifice, while the sidewalks of the streets through 
which the procession passed were packed with eager 
spectators. The Palace was simply decorated with 
the flags of all nations, the national ensign floating 
from the flagstaff of the dome. The exercises at the 
Palace consisted chiefly of an address by David Dud- 
ley Field, brother of Mr. Cyrus W. Field. The speech 
was a history of the telegraph enterprise. The audi- 
ence was limited only by the capacity of the huge 
building. The music for the occasion was furnished 
by the Harmonic Society. 

The Iilumination in the evening, was the most gor- 
geous evereeen in New York. The whole line of 
Broadway, on each side, was aglitter with lights. 
Some of the buildings were lighted from the inside, 
with candles in the panes, others with jets of gas 
from pipes constructed into various devices on the 
outside, while others were festooned with variously- 
colored Chinese paper lanterns. The marble building 
of Messrs. Bowen & McNamee was spangled with 
illuminating jets, from roof to street, and shone like 
a. lighted palace. Brooks & Brothers, Clothiers, 
on the corner of Grand and Broadway, illuminated 
2,400 window panes, extending over the entire front 
and side of their immenee building. The establish- 
ment of E. V. Haughwout & Co. was brilliantly light- 
ed with colored lights, made by reflection through 
stained glasses. Niblo’s Garden displayed the words : 

“When the multitude saw it they marveled and glorified God, 
who had given such power unto man ” 

The Metropolitan Hotel was covered with lanterns. 
The St. Nicholas exhibited a mammoth transparency. 
The offices of all the principal newspapers in the 
city were brightly lighted. In the lower part of 
Broadway, the store of Ball, Black & Co, the Astor 
House, and the Museum were the chief centers of at- 
taaction. But we have no space to mention even a 
tithe of the “ sights” that were to be seen in various 
parts of the city during the evening. In addition to 
the stores and public buildings, hundreds and thon- 
sands of private dwellings were illuminated, many of 
them vieing in splendor with the most brilliantly 
lighted edifices in Broadway. 

Last in the evening, and as a conclusion of the day's 
ceremonies, a Torchlight Procession was formed at 
Union square, and marched down Broadway, filling 
the air with flambeauz and fireworks, and their smoke 
and smell. At midnight, the crowded street seemed 
no less crowded than at any time during the day or 
evening. The procession was composed of firemen 
and their engines; the firemen carrying hghts in their 
hands, and the engines being variously lighted with 
transparencies and lanterns. The end of the long line 
did not pass the City Hall, the point of disbanding, till 
nearly three o'clock, until which time the enthusiasm 
of the spectators continued apparently unabated. 
Thus closed a day of public rejoicing, which fitly com- 
memorated an achievement which is full of cheering 
promise for the progress of civilization and the good 
of mankind. 





The Municipal Dinner. 

On Thursday evening, the authorities of the city gave 
a public dinner to Mr. Field, and to the officers of the 
British steamer Gorgon, and of the United States frig- 
ate Niagara. The table was spread in the hall adjoin- 
ing the Metropolitan Hotel, and the banquet was one 
of the most magnificent ever given in the city. The 
decorations were very elegant, and appropriate to the 
occasion. Upon one end of the head-table was a fig- 
ure in sugar of Queen Victoria in her full coronation 
dress, while at the other end, also in sugar, was rep- 
resented President Buchanan, sustaining in his right 
band the Constitution and stars and stripes. [The ele- 
ment of sugar has always entered largely into the 
constitution of the United States] At the head of 
another table were represented the Niagara and the 
Agamemnon in a heavy sea, paying out the cable. 
Among other prominent ornaments were one of Cyrus 
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W. Field with the cable ; Prof. Morse, as inventor of the 
telegraph ; the Niagara, man-of war of the United 
States ; the coat-of-arms of all nations on a pyramid ; 
Pocahontas, and many others. 

The Mayor of the city presided. After the viands 
had been properly attacked, the first toast was to the 
“ President of the United States,”” which was followed 
by another to the “ Queen of Great Britain and Ire- 
land.” The firet speech was made by Lord Napier, in 
reply to the sentiment : 


“* The Government and People of Great Britain and Ireland— 


Joined to us in the Court of Neptane, may the nuptials never be 
put asunder.” 


His lordship began by saying: ‘‘ When I received 
her Majesty’s orders to proceed to the United States, 
I flattered myself that I entered upon my duties at an 
auspicious time, and I cherished a hope that the pe- 
riod of my residence might be coincident with that 
solid and hearty reconciliation of our respective 
countries, which the tendencies of the age transpa- 
rently indicated to be near at hand. Nor have I been 
disappointed. The course of political affairs since my 
arrival has, indeed, exhibited some asperities which it 
was impossible to foresee, and which could not be re- 
garded without concern; but, gentlemen, I now hail 
in the event which we are met to celebrate a glorious 
compensation for past anxieties and ar important se- 
curity against future dangers. To be the cotemporary 
and spectator of this great monument in human pro- 
gress, is alone a cause of honor and exultation.” 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field made some remarks, in response 
to the following sentiment: 


Cyrus W Field—To his exertions, energy, courage, and perse- 
verance are we indebted for the Ocean Telegraph ; we claim, but 
Immortality owns him.” 


Mr. Field mentioned the names of a] the promi- 
nent persons who had been engaged in the telegraph 
enterprise, to whom he modestly ascribed equal honors 
with himself. 

Various other toasts and speeches were made, in- 
cluding the “Navies of Great Britain and the United 
States,” the ‘Engineers and Electricians,’ the 
“ State of New York,” to which Gov. King responded, 
concluding with the ‘“ Press,” and “ Woman.” The 


gueets did net retire from the tables till four o’elock 
next morning. 





THE QUARANTINE BUILDINGS 
BURNE 





Tue buildings of the Quarantine of New York city, 
located at Staten Island, were last week attacked and 
burned to ashes by an armed mob. The act had been 
for a long tinte preconcerted, and only a convenient 
and promising opportunity was wanted to carry it 
into effect. On Wednesday evening, September Ist, 
while the streets of New York had gathered hundreds 
and thousands of persons from all parts of ite suburbs 
and vicinity to witness the illumination in honor of 
the laying of the Atlantic Cable, the descent upon the 
buildings was made, and the work of destruction ac- 
complished. The fire was begun in the shanties used for 
small-pox and yellow-fever cases, and afterwards com- 
munieated to the small-pox hospital on the hill, a high 
two-story brick building, and to the “St. Nicholas,” 
so-called, a lofty three-story brick building, ueed to 
lodge passengers in process of disinfection. 

After the chief buildings were set on fire and par- 
tially destroyed, all the smaller out-houses and shede 
—including a two-story barn, a dead-house and dis- 
secting-room, a carriage house, coal-house, ice-house, 
baggage-house, and a dwelling-house for attachés of 
the Hospital—were successively lighted and consumed. 
The fire made short work with all the buildings, as the 
incendiaries hedged them round on the outside with 
beds which they dragged from within, and kindled 
their fires with feathers and straw. 

Efforts were made by the Health Officer and hie em 
ployés to put out the fires, but the mob were of euf 
ficient numbers to render all resistance unavailing. 

Before the burning of the buildings, the rioters in- 
vaded them and carried out the sick on their beds, and 
deposited them in various places in the vicinity, on 
the grass and under trees, where some of them suffered 
from the heat of the fire, and many from exposure to 
the night. One or two patients, who were at the point 
of death before the conflagration, died while the flames 
were doing their work. 

On Thursday morning, at daylight, the only build- 
ing which had not been consumed was the Female 
Hospital. An attempt was then made to add the ruin 
of this to that of the others, but was uneu2ceseful. 
Most of the rioters fled at the dawn of day, and the 
burning beds, which had been left to set fire to the 
hoepital, were thrown away from it by the Health-Of 
ficers’ men, and thus the building was spared. 

It was known, however, that the mob designed to 
return to their uncompleted work on Thursday even- 
ning. The Governor of the state, the Mayor of the 
city, the Police Commissioners, and the Commission- 
ers of Emigration, were notified of what had been 
done on the first night, and of what was feared would 
be done on the second. A police force of sixty men 
was promised, to make defense against the threatened 
second attack, but for some reason or other—known 
perbaps to the authorities of New York better than to 
any one else—they were not sent. In the evening, 
therefore, while the Governor and the Police Commie- 
sioners were partaking of the great Telegraph Din- 
ner, the mob aseembled a second time, descended upon 
the Quarantine precinct with bundles of straw, torch- 
es, cans of turpentine and camphene—burned down 
some of the houses of the Quarantine boatmen, the 
dwelling of the Health-Officer, the dwelling of the 
Resident Physician—and then made preparations to de- 
stroy the Hospital. They entered the wards to see if 
any of the sick were remaining, and then kindled fires 
in different parts of the building which was soon en- 
veloped in one sheet of flame, The fire-bells of the 
place were rung, and firemen came with their engines, 
but did not use them, and quietly watched the prog- 
ress of the conflagration. This building was erected 


in 1808, and was then regarded as one of the finest. 
hospitals in the world 


The store-house of the hospital, the wash-house, the 
square yellow boat-house, surmounted by an observ- 
atory, the offices of the physicians, and lastly, The 
gate-keeper's lodge, were successively attacked, ran-— 
sacked, fired, and consumed; so that after the 
work of Wednesday and Thursday nights, the Quar- 


antine-station of New York city was only a huge masa 
of smoking brick and mortar. 


The Debt of the American Board. 





I am glad to see that you are calling the attention 
of the churches and individual Christiens to the em- 
barrassments of the American Board of Missions. 
Perbaps the example of one church may stimulate 
others to go and do likewise. The church in R——, 
Conn., made their annual contribution, in October 
last, of two hundred dollars. But feeling that they 
were called upon for special aid in the present exi- 
gency, they made an extra contribution, on the seeond 
Sunday in August, of fifty-six dollars. Both of these 
contributions, I think, are liberal for that church, 
according to the present standard of giving among 
our churches. If all the cther churches that support 
this neble Society would follow this example, there 
would soon be a balance in favor of its treasury. 

Yours in faith and hope, Pastor. 


Furniture. —Brooks & Co., corner of Falton and 
Sand streets, Brooklyn, have one of the best furniture 
eetablisbments in the neighborhood. Their styles of 
carved work, Gothic and Grecian, Oriental and Paris- 
ian, are sufficient to satisfy even OUr democratic Am- 
erican tastes in that line. 








